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An Englishman who comes to Ireland in the right way gets some
new notions. I have no prejudices against publishers, but I would
like to have had Kegan Paul on one side of the car and W. H. Ap-
pleton on the other.
The whole thing struck me as infinitely ridiculous. There was
after all, a good deal of human nature in Artemus Ward's declara-
tion that he was willing to sacrifice all his wife's relatives to save
the Union. And in my satisfaction at seeing an Eton master lugged
through the town as too suspicious a stranger to be left at large,
I lost all sense of annoyance at my own arrest
The Magistrate who examined them concluded there had
been some mistake. After three hours the correspondents were
released. They spent the night in the local hotel, paid a visit to
the prior of the Carmelite Order and to the shops of several
"suspects," and drove off to the nearby town of Athenry. In
this hamlet, which was too small to support a doctor and which
boasted only one pump for the entire town, twenty-six con-
stables and fifty-six soldiers were quartered. The correspondents
visited Father McPhilpin, did some sight-seeing, and made for
the railroad station. The police, who had been loitering about,
arrested George again but permitted Joynes to go free. The
American related:
The charge against me was being a stranger and a dangerous
character who had conspired with certain other persons to prevent
the payment of rent. The police surrounded me and forced me into
what in some parts of this country would be called the hoodlum
wagon. I was carried to the police station under a formidable guard,
and after being cross-examined was locked up----1 was taken to
the mansion of the squire for examination. I shall never forget the
contrast it presented with the misery of the village. Well-dressed
people were playing lawn tennis on its beautiful grounds. It had
stately trees around it and an air of the utmost respectability and
comfort. The squire sent me back to the subordinate magistrate
and I was recommitted to the lock-up.12
Several hours of detention followed, with a long examination
of papers and endlessly stupid testimony regarding the pris-
oner's movements. George, as he wrote later, "was very hungry,
for all I had to eat since morning was a bit of bread and cheese.
... It was near midnight and I was very tired, and if I had to
sleep in Galway Jail, as I expected, there was a long ride yet